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THE MARINER. 
BY MRS. ELIZA MURDEN. 


While on the bosom of the restless deep, 
His midnight watch the mariner must keep, 
As toward the moon he casts a pensive eye, 
And heaves, ' for distant friends, the heart-felt sigh: 
Ah! then, perhaps, by fancy’s powerful aid, 
His home appears, in glowing charms arrayed, 
Each fav’rite grot, each well-remembered grove, 
Scenes of his sport, or witnesses of love; 
Each past endearment rushes on his soul, 
And absence tints, with brighter hues, the whole; 
Breathes dewy sweetness on each fragrant flow’r, 
And decks, with fairy hand, his summer bow'r, 
That bower where first, in hours of early youth, 
His artless lips had uttered vows of truth; 

. First watch’d, with breathless hope, the rising sigh, 
The mantling cheek, the half-averted eye, 
The thousand dear, yet nameless signs, which prove, 
The yielding bosom owns a mutual love; 
Present, once more, before his mental eye, 
The dreary moments pass unheeded by. 
No howling blast can chill that glowing breast, 
By love, and hope’s warm energies, possest. 
Alert in duty, prompt at every call, 
He flies, with ready zeal, the friend of all 

_ Whom dangers threaten, or whom woes oppress 
Their surest passage to his heart—distress. 


Charleston, S.C. 
MORAL 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


EMMA ALLEN, OR WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Many years ago, when a very young man, I 
was on my journey home after a long absence in 
the Western States. Arriving Jate in L—, after 
engaging my passage for P—, as the stage was 
to start before daybreak, I determined to remain 
undressed until called to pursue my journey. I 
retired to a small chamber, where I had previ- 
ously ordered a good fire, and changing my boots 
for slippers, threw myself into a chair to indulge 
in an anticipation of the happy meeting that 
awaited me. Already I had received the mater- 
nal kiss—the dimpled arms of ry little brothers 
and sisters were clasping my knees—the affec- 
tidnate pressure of a father’s hand thrilled every 
nerve, and behind the happy group, the faee of 
an old family servant, beaming with honest plea- 
sure, spoke my welcome—when I was aroused 
from my dream of joy by the entrance of a ser- 
vant, who, ushering in a gentleman, apologized 
for his intrusion, by observing that every bed in 
the house was engaged, except one of the two in 
my room, to which he had brought the stranger. 
"Po this arrangement I did not object, hoping 
that society might beguile me of some of the te- 
dious moments which separated me from my be- 


with eagerness, “ Leslie!—John Leslie, of P—! 


toved family: and on turning round I beheld a 
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dignified, elderly gentleman, dressed in mourning, 
with a countenance melancholy in the extreme. 
I begged him to be seated:—his manners were 
polished and easy; yet, as he spoke, a certain 
something seemed to imply, on his part, a feeling 


No. LIl-. 


)} gage in business for myself. I was prosper* 
ous, and married, at the age of five-and-twenty” 
a beautiful and amiable woman. My father, 
whose health had been undermined by his misfor- 
tunes, did not long survive this event; and- this 
interruption to my happiness was followed by an- 


of necessity, rather than willingness to be social; 
until accidentally casting his eyes on a bundle of | 
papers I had thrown on the table, he exclaimed 


do you know him?” 

‘* He is my father,” I replied. 

‘‘ He was my best,’ my oldest friend,’ said the 
stranger with a sigh, “ but I may be mistaken.”’ 

A short detail of my father’s history proved 
that he was right, and when he declared his 
name to be Allen, I remembered that my father 
had frequently mentioned him in his family, re- 
gretting the long silence of his old friend. 

‘‘ Your father,” said he, ‘‘ Heaven be praised! 
has been more prosperous than I; yet even to me, 
forlorn and wretched as I am, this hour has pro- 
duced much comfort; these are the only happy 
moments I have experienced for many months.” 
He endeavoured to suppress his emotion while 
he added, ‘I am now on my road to P—; where 
a meeting with my dear old friend may restore 
some degree of tranquillity to my mind; and, as 
I am one of the many who find an alleviation of 
their sufferings in a recital of their misfortunes, 
I would willingly make a trial of your patience, 
were it not already so late that Ifear you may 
suffer from a want of rest.” 

Having assured him of the contrary. by a dis- 
closure of my intention to set up all night, he 
commenced the following simple and unaffected 
tale, which, could I give it in the beautiful and 
unaffected language in which I received it, would 
not fail to interest my readers as it didme. The 
fine and mournful tone of his voice, often broken 
by sobs of anguish, still trembles in my ear, even 
now, when the lips from which it flowed are 
closed forever, and mouldering in the dust. 

‘“‘T was born in the city of P—, where my fa- 
ther, a merchant of wealth and respectability, 
had long resided. “My mother was the only child 
of a lawyer of some eminence, who settled on her 
some back lands, of little value at that time, in- 
dependent of her husband. At the College of 
P— I became acquainted with your father, whose 
friendship I have always estimated as it deser- 
ved, and although we were young when we sep- 
arated, we maintained a regular correspond- 
ence, until affliction rendered me incapable of 
imparting to my friend the pleasure I had always 
received from him. Whilst I remained at Col- 
lege my mother died suddenly, and my father, 
absorbed in grief for her loss, neglected his af- 
fairs; in coftisequence, a long-threatened bank- 
ruptcy fell upon him at a time when he was least 
able to bear it. I was taken from my studies 
and sent to Boston, where I entered into the 


other more severe: —My sweet wife, after giving 
to my arms a lovely babe, sunk under her agoni- 
zing trial, and I was left almost alone in the 
world. It was a long time before I was able to 
give any order concerning my infant, or attend 
to any thing relating to myself: but gradual] 
awaking from the stupor that oppressed na 
found the little being, lovely asa cherub, eapable 
of affording the highest gratification to a fond 
father’s heart. 

‘To her I turned for consolation; I educated 
her elegantly and usefully; I lavished on her all 
my affections—all my wealth—and was amply 
rewarded by her grateful smiles; when she reach- 
ed the age of nineteen, with a form slender and 
delicate, and a face which might have served as 
a mode! for a Hebe, she appeared inthe bloom of 
beauty, to promise a long life of happiness. 

‘** About this time Henry Morton, the son of a 
respectable neighbour, became attached to her; 
and I soon perceived my Emma returned his pas- 
sion with equal ardour. He was a well educated 
youth, and intended for the bar; but a small for- 
tune and numerous family rendered his father 
unable to support him during his studies, and he 
was then a clerk in one of the Banks. To his 
poverty I could not object, supposing as I then 
cid, that my fortune was imniense. I admitted 
his visits, and silently observed that every day 
appeared to increase the attachment on both 
sides. 

‘“‘ Harry made one of our little family party al- 
most every evening; and when any accident de- 
tained him, Emma’s uneasiness evinced the 
strength of her attachment. 

**About this time, one to whom I had confided 
much nearly effected my ruin; and I was forced 
to seek, the small property my mother left 
me, for a home to shelter my darling. Before 
our departure Harry Morton imparted to me, 
with a trembling voice, his long cherished hopes 
and wishes. I had determined to forward the 
union on which my child’s happiness depended; 
and now, deprived of the means, I could only 
encourage the young man with my approbation 
and advice; telling him when he was in a situa- 
tion to maintain my daughter, I would resign a 
father’s right, and makethem happy. From me 
he flew to Emma, and in the midst of a tearful 
parting, smiles of hope and joy lit the counte- 
nances of each. ipl 

‘Our journey was slow and tiresome; and, on 
arriving at our lowly habitation, I clasped my 
darling to my fond heart, scarcely regretting my 
loss of fortune, while praising God for sparin 


compting-house of Mr. Gilman, witl whose as- 
sistance I was enabled after a few years to en- | 


my dearest treasure. I felt assured that I shoul 
now experience all that happiness which the toil- 
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‘PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


ing merchant pictures to himself on a view of 
calm retirement. We had some pleasant neigh- 
bors, and the time passed agreeably, both at 
home and abroad, until the time for Harry’s ex- 
pected visit, when he arrived full of hope and 
youthful animation, telling us he would shortly 
be in a situation to claim his beloved one;—my 
blushing child turned to me, saying, while a tear 
trembled in her eye— : 

** “My father’—and she threw her arms around 
my neck; while Harry, anticipating her wishes, 
seized my hand and exclaimed— 

“¢And my father, you will remain with us, you 
will never leave us!’ 

“T was gratified with his warmth, and pressing 
their hands together, I blessed them both, again 
inwardly thanking Heaven that all I most valued 
was still left me. 

‘‘ Harry staid with us. but a short time; when, 
with many promises.to write often, he took his 
leave. Emma did not appear so dejected as I 
expected she would be. The dear girl looked 
forward to a happy future, and quietly enjoyed 
her ves pap prospects. But alas! we soon 
received a letter from. Harry, informing us that 
his expectations had been disappointed; that he 
was compelled to relinquish every hope of the lu- 
crative situation he had been promised, and was 
still dependant, in a great measure, upon his fa- 
ther. Another, and another came, full of ardent 
affection and cruel disappointment. My child 
became the more abstracted and gloomy, as her 
Jover’s difficulties increased, and I plainly saw 
that the poison of ‘hope delayed’ was undermining 
her health: her strength was fast leaving her, 
and a deep and settled melancholy appeared on 
her pale features. In vain I appealed to her good 
sense, endeavouring to rouse her to exertion; for 
4 moment only, would a faint smile light her 
Jovely countenance, while she rallied me on my 
fears for her health; vain were her efforts to con- 
ceal the deep despondence she was unable to 
combat with; which stole over her like a dark 
eloud on the face of nature, shrouding all I loved 
in its baneful gloom. She faded gradually, with- 
out being herself conscious of her decline. 

“At length we learned that Morton was pre: 
paring to sail for Canton: this did not promise 
much; not even a speedy return to comfort his 
anxious betrothed one. His. hurried departure 
made it impossible to visit us once more, but he 
begged Emma to take care of herself; in the 
most moving language he implored her to recol- 
lect that she was the promised reward for all the 
hardships and deprivations he was preparing to 
encounter. She wept over the last letter we re- 
eeived froin him, and felt convinced she would 
never see him more. We never heard from him 
again. Great Heaven! if men could know the 
tender nature of woman’s soul—could they but: 
feel one of the mighty pangs which rend her gen- 
tle bosom on the slightest neglect, even their 
hard hearts would burst ere they could injure 
those who can love to very madness! but it re- 
mains for. those to know this, who have watched 
by the pillow of declining hope; who, like me, 
heard the last accents from. a broken widowed 
heart breathe only tenderest love. Ten months 
esapsed, and no tidings of Henry! No murmur 
escaped the lips of Emma, while a rapid decay 
was destroying the roundness of her fairy form, 
and my adored, my only hope, was fast sinking to 
an untimely grave. i watched her as she ad- 
vanced, step by step, with the most bitter-agony. 
I felt the last pang which wrenched.an idol from 
its base! Her tomb was closed ere I recovered 
from my delirium. In the madness of my grief, 
I would have torn up the earth to have gazed on 
. her once more, but the dear remains were hidden 


forever from my view, and I sank on the cold 
sod in deep and incurable despair. 

“There is nought left for me in this world. I 
go to learn the fate of Henry, and to carry the 
tidings of our wretchedness, if he is yet alive to 
fee} our loss; for [ have never received or writ- 
ten a line to his father since I lost my earthly 
happiness. Perhaps the wretched parent is now 
certain of his fate, and mourning his early loss— 
the vesse] in which he sailed hag never since been 
heard of!” | | 

The next evening we reached P—; and as I 
flew to my happy home, I did not forget the un- 
happy Allen. After a short time spent in the 
caresses of my beloved relatives, [ proceeded, 
accompanied by my kind father, to his lodgings, 
to take him home with us, where he remained 
until the day of his death. Old Mr. Morton had 
other children to console him for the loss of Hen- 
ry, whose fate was ascertained about the time of 
Emma’s death. The vessel in which he had em- 


barked was upset in a gale, andevery person on 
board perished. E. M. 8. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 


THE HUMAN MIND. 
(Concluded, } 


It is the: power of intellect that directs the phi- 
losopher in all his researches into science;—that 
enables the astronomer to dwell among the stars 
—or that supports the hero amidst the din of bat- 
tle, the blaze of artillery, and the elements of 
war. Even when unenlightened, it possesses a 
mighty energy—pass an imagination to the land 
of the Hottentot, the Siamese, and the Hindoo— 
to the banks of the Burrampooter, the Indus and 
the Ganges, where the light of revelation has 
never dawned, where the sweet anthems of pious 
devotion have never mingled: with the passing 
breeze, and where life and immortality have 
never been revealed by the gospel. Here you 


of sense—bursting every earthly tie, deterred by 
no quiverings of the thousand victims who have 
died before him, boldly plunging in the running 
stream—casting: himself on: the funeral pile or 
before the mighty engine of death, while the still 
small voice within him, whispers his immortality. 
Man, aided by the power of intellect, influenced 
by the light of science, can explore the regions 
of matter and mind; look through the arcana of 
nature and behold her mysterious works from the 
animal to the intelligent species, from the mean- 
est reptile to man himself—or all her beauties 
from the faintly glimmering glow-worm, to the 
burning meteer, from the brilliant star that glit- 
ters in- nights diadem, to the still more brilliant 
sunbeam—from an atom to a world, from a world 
to systems, and from systems to the retinue of 
worlds that dazzle in the train of every twinklin 
star. With a Newton he can view the great law 
of matter, and with a Franklin he can-stop the 
lightning as it flashes. Hecan mark the planets 
in their revolutions, and trace the comets as they 
blaze, or-with a Herschell dwell in the bold eonjec- 
ture that ten thousand miles beyond cold Saturn’s 
orb, the Georgium Sidus rolls. All nature fills 
him with delight—The tide of human thought 
can rove from scene to scene, and from beauty, to 
beauty—from the smoothly-running stream to the 
swelling torrent—from the shady grove to the 
craggy mountain, “from the dew-drop that glit- 
‘ters in the morning sun-beam to the sun itself,” 
and wander unconfined amidst the boundless beau- 
ties of creation. And when satiated with view- 
ing the great works of nature, it may ascend to 
the contem;"\ation of nature’s Great First Cause. 


| The lilies ofthe valley may bloom for a while, 


behold the simple native renouncing all the joys || Y 


but they soon fade and die. The rainbow, that 
arches in such grandeur over our world, dazzles 
fora moment and disappears. The beauties of. 
nature are but momentary—All matter moulders 
and decays. The victors wreaths and monarchs 
gems soon blend in common dust. Not so with 
the mind of man. It possesses powers that never 
fade, beauties that neverdecay. It is formed for 
immortality. The humana mind is endowed with 
a celestial energy. Trace its mighty efficacy 
through every period of man’s existence. View 
it in the savage, view it in the sage, view it as it 
bursts its tenement of clay. It is then emancipated 
from its original depravity by. the blood of atone- 
ment,‘its prospects begin to brighten as the mor- 

tal vestments quiver in the grasp of the spoiler. 
And when liberated from the frail shackles of 
mortality, it soars beyond the swelling flood that 
rolls between eternity and time to that celestial 

paradise where the roses always bloom, and lilies 

fade no more. ** Where appear the city, the palace: 
and the throne of God”—where the trees of im- 
mortal life wave their ambrosial tops forever, and 
the rivers of salvation forever flow. 

Hartford County, Md. April, 1827. J. P. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


(Continued. ] 


‘If you were a servant, would you not be- 
ashamed that a good master should catch you 
idle? Are youthen your own master, de ashamed 
to cateh yourself idle,” as poor Dick says. When. 
there is so much to he done for yourself, your 
family, your country, and. your gracious king, be- 
up by peep of day: “let not the sun look down, 
and say; inglorious here he lies!” Handle your 


‘tools without mittins; remember, that “the cat. 


in gloves catches no mice,” as poor Richard says. 
It is true there is much to be done, and perhaps. 
ou are weak-handed; but stick. to. it steadily, 
and you will see great effects; for, ‘‘ constant 
dropping wears away stones, and, by diligence. 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and, 
little strokes fell great oaks,” as poor Richard 
says-in-his Almanac, the year. I cannot just now. 
remember, 

Methinks I hear some of you say, “‘ must a man 
afford himself no leisure?”—I will tell thee, my 
friend, what poor Richard says: “* Employ thy 
time well, if thou meanest to gain: leisure; and 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away anhour.” Leisure is time for doing some- 
thing useful; this leisure the diligent man. will 
obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as poor 
Richard.says,.‘ A life of leisure, and a life of Ja- 
ziness, are two.things.” Do you imagine that 
sloth will afford you more comfort than labour? 
No: for, as poor Richard says, “ Troubles spring 
from idleness, and grievous toil front needless 
ease: Many without labour would live by their 
wits only; but they break for want of stock:” 
whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
respect. Fly pleasures, and they'll follow you; 
the diligent spinner has a Jarge gown; and, now I 
have a sheep and a cow, every body bids me good 
morrow;” all which is well said by poor Richard. 

But with, our industry we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own 
affairs with our own eyes,_and not trust too much 
to others; for, as poor Richard says, 

J] never saw an oft-removed tree, 


Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve as well as those that settled be.” 


And again, “ Three removes are as bad asa 
fire; and again, “‘ Keep thy shop, and thy shop 
will keep thee;” and again, “If you would have 
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-tiful white robe of innocence, inviting all to walk 
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your buisiness done, go; if not, send.” And again, 
“He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 

And again, “ The eye of a master will do more 
work than both his hands,” and again, ‘* Want 
of care does us more damage than want of know- 
ledge;” and again, ‘“* Not to oversee workmen, is 
to leave them your purse open.” Trusting too 
much to others’ care, is the ruin of many: for, 
as the Almanac says, ‘‘In the affairs of the 
world, men are saved not by faith, but by the 
want of it.” But a man’s own care is profitable; 
for, saith poor Dick, ‘‘ Learning is to the studious, 
and riches to the careful, as well as power to the 
bold, and heaven to the virtuous.” And farther, 
“Tf you would have a faithful servant, and one 
that you like, serve yourself.” And again, he ad- 
viseth to circumspection and care, even in the 
smallest matters, because sometimes ‘“‘ A little 
neglect may breed great mischief;” adding, ‘*For 
want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost, and for want of a horse 
the rider was lost;” being overtaken and slain by 
the enemy; all for want of a little care about a 
horse-shoe nail. 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one’s own business; but to these we must add 
frugality, if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. A man may, if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, “‘ keep his nose ail 
his life to the grind-stone, and die not worth a 
groat at last.” 

[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


OCCASIONAL WRITER. 
NO. II. 


What a strange creature is man! how incon- 
sistent in his ways, and how contradictory in his 
actions! Prompted by ambition, no difficulty 
appears insurmountable, no obstacle seems cal- 
culated to impede his progress, no privation too 
great to stop him in his career, he determines to 
overcome every thing, in order to obtain some 
object he is in pursuit of, and which, he thinks, 
will constitute the suwmmum bonum of his happi- 
ness. The object is at length gained, but the 
happiness he anticipated he discovers to be an 
illusion. Something is still wanting: new pro- 
jects arise in his mind; he follows the phantom; 
unsatisfied with what he has attained, he wishes 
to grasp at more, and in the attempt is not ua- 
frequently dashed back to the place from whence 
he started, there to lament his folly, and depre- 
cate his want of discernment. Now borne on the 
wings of hope, he imagines he sees, in the pros- 
pective, days of joy and pleasure; but alas! when 
those days arrive, they often prove bitter and 
painful. 
_ The history of mankind is replete with circum- 
stances and occurrences, which are well calcula- 
ted to excite wonder and astonishment. Itisa 
history interesting in itself, and from which a 
vast deal of useful knowledge and valuable infor- 
mation may be derived. In it is to be found a 
mixture of virtue and vice, each clothed in its 
natural and real dress. The one arrayed in all 
its native loveliness and excellence, the other 
exhibited in colours dark and revolting. There 
virtue may be seen apparelled in her own beau- 


in the path which is pure and undefiled;—and 
there, also, vice may be viewed in its unmasked 
deformity, giving powerful and convincing proof 
of the fatal consequences which result from an 
indulgence in vicious pursuits. 

In history man appears in different lights, va- 
rious characters, and under the government of 


numerous and contending motives. Hurried 


along by the current of bad passions, we behold 
him perpetrating the most horrid crimes, and in- 
dulging himself in the foulest and most pernicious 
propensities of which human nature is capable. 
Guided by revenge, and in the possegsion of pow- 
er, behold him arming man against his brother 
man, deluging nations in blood, overturning peac- | 
able and well ,disposed societies, and spreading 
ruin and devastation around him. Impelled by 
avarice, he is anxious for, and solicitous to accu- 
mulate wealth by any means, fair or otherwise. 
The barriers of justice are broken down, hones- 
ty is disregarded, and every law, both human 
and divine, is violated. The sacred rights of his 
neighbour are invaded, and his every action is 
influenced by injustice, intrigue and dishonesty. 
Every effort, however base, is resorted to, which 
can in the least accelerate his march towards his 
favourite object, Mammon. Guided by self inte- 
rest, he will assume any mask which may happen 


to suit his purpose, even the mean and degrading 
one of— 


*“‘ Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone—” 
will not be thought too disgraceful for him to 
adopt, if it willin any way contribute to advance 
his course in riches. 

In the history of man we see him as a tyrant 
waving the sceptre of oppression over his fellow | 
beings, binding around them the chains of slave- 
ry, and imposing upon them such rules and reg- 
ulations as he, in his presumption, may deem 
proper. Forcing them, by the dint of his ill-de- 
served and misused power, to an absolute and 
implicit obedience to his mandates, whether law- 
ful or unlawful, and dealing out, with a liberal 
hand, fines, forfeitures, imprisonment and death, 
to those whose noble spirits prompted them to 
resist his unsanctioned authority, and proclaim 
against his despotic sway. 

If the pages of history present to the eye of the 
reader such characters as we have endeavoured | 
to sketch above, it also acquaints him with others | 
who are quite the reverse. There are to be found | 
names of men, whose actions did honour to them- 
selves; whose lives were beneficial to the world, 
and whose memories are as beacons to allure 
their successors to follow in the paths which they 
pursued. Ifthe pages of history are sullied by 
the conduct of individuals in whom every senti- 
ment of honour and honesty was extinct; who 
were dead to every principle of justice and hu- 
manity, they are brightened by the deeds of oth- 
ers, whom posterity has felt and will feel a pride 
in honouring “till the last syllable of recorded 
time.” 

How gratifying it is, and how replete with 
consolation and pleasure, to take a view of the! 
bright side of the great picture of human nature, 
composed, as it is, of light and shade. It isthen 
we feel a happiness and experience a sensation 
of delight in petusing the history of our fellow- 
man, ‘tis then we feel ourselves honoured in be- 
ing of the same species. 

hen we reflect upon the preat number of 


eminent and illustrious beings whom we read of; 
whose actions shine forth with so much lustre, | 
but who are now no more, we must naturally | 
feel an inward conviction that we also are des- 
tined to quit the world’s broad and turbulent 
stage, and pass behind the curtain which sepa- 
rates eternity from time; and reason will suggest 
the propriety of shunning the example set by the 


vicious, and modelling our conduct after those 
whom virtue guided. N. K. 


Philadelphia, 1827. 


There is nothing wanting to make all rational 
and disinterested people of one religion, but that 
they should talk together every day. 


== 


| nance interesting to the last degree. 


THE PAIR MANIAC. 


History affords many very striking instances 
of the effect of mental agitation, in disturbing 
the powers of the understanding. 

A German lady of great beauty and accome 
piishments, having married a Hessian officer who 
was ordered to America, and not being able to 
obtain any tidings of him in her own country, 
came over to England. Here she could only 
learn the destiny of her husband from those ships 
which had either transported troops to the con- 
tinent, or were bringing back the wounded.— 
Day after day she wandered on the beach at 
Portsmouth, and hour after hour she wearied 
her eyes bedewed with tears, in the vain expec- 
tation of seeing him. She was observed at the 
same spot ere it was light, and watched each 
motion of the waves until the setting sun. Then 
her haunted imagination presented him mangled 
with wounds, and the smallest gust of wind seem- 
ed to threaten her with an eternal separation.— 
Did a ship enter into port, her eager steps led 
her to the spot, and many an inquiry was repaid 
with an insolent rebuff. - 

After eight months spent in this anxious man- 
ner, a ship arrived bringing her the melancholy 
pleasure, ‘‘ that some Hessian officers, who were 
wounded, were on their passage.” Her impa- 
tience increased daily. A vessel at length ar- 
rived, reported to have Hessian troops on board. 
She kept at some distance, for fear of giving too 
great a shock to her husband's feelings, should 
he be amongthem. He was landed with others: 
she fainted, and he was conveyed she knew not 
where. Having recovered, and going to the dif- 
ferent inns, she found, at last, her husband. The 
master of the inn informed her “he was very 
bad,” and she begged her being in England might 
be gradually broken to him. When she entered 
the room he burst into a flood of tears. A lady 
was supporting him in her arms. What words 
or painter could represent the tragedy that fol- 
lowed! He had married in America, and this per- 
son was also his wife. He intreated pardon, but 
was past reproach, fora few minutes after he 
sank into the arms of death. The lady, whose 
history we are recording, rushed from the room, 
and leaving her clothes and money at her lodg- 
ings, she wandered she knew not whither, vow- 
ing ‘that she would never enter house, or trust 
toman.” She stopped, at last, near Bristol, and 
begged the refreshment of a little milk. There 
was something so attractive in her whole appear- 
ance, as soon produced her whatever she request- 
ed. She was young, and extremely beautiful; her 
manners graceful and elegant, and her counte- 
She was 
alone—a stranger, and in extreme distress; she 
asked only for a little milk, but uttered no com- 
plaint and used no art to excite compassion. 

Her dress and accent bore visible marks that 


she was a foreigner of superior birth. All the 


day she was seen wandering in search of a place 
to lay her wretched head; she scooped, towards 


| night, a lodging for herself in an old hay-stack. 


Multitudes soon flocked around her in this new 
habitation, attracted by the novelty of the cir- 
cumstance, her singular beauty, but above all by 
the suddenness of her arrival. French and Ita- 
lian were spoken to her, but she appeared not to 
understand these languages; however, when she 
was accosted in the German, she evidently ap- 
peared confused; the emotion was too great to 
be suppressed, she uttered some faint exclama- 
tion in our tongue, and then, as if hurried into 
an imprudence, she attempted also to be without 
knowledge of this language. _ 

Various conjectures were instantly formed, 
but what seemed passing strange, was her accep- 
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tance of no food, except bread or milk, and that 
Only from the hands of females! On the men she 
looked with anger and disdain, but sweetly smil- 
ed as she accepted any present from the other 
sex. The neighbouring ladics remonstrated 
with her on the danger of so exposed a situation; 
but in vain, for neither prayers nor menaces 
would induce her to sleep ina house. As she 


discovered evident marks of insanity, she was at 
length confined in a madhouse, under the care of 
‘Dr. Banandet, a physician at the Hot-wells. On 


_ the first opportunity she escaped, and repaired 


to her beloved hay-stack. Her rapture was in- 
expressible on finding herselfat liberty, and once 
more safe beneath this miserable refuge. 

Beneath a hay-stack, Louisa’s dwelling rose, 

Here the fair maniac bore four winters’ snows; 

Here long she shivered stiffening in the blast, 

And lightnings round her head their horrors cast. 

Dishevell’d lo! her beauteous tresses fly, 

And the wild glance now fills the staring eye, 

The balls fierce glaring in their orbits move! 

Bright spheres, where beam’d the sparkling fires of love, 

Il-starr’d Louisa! 

It was near four years that this forlorn crea- 
ture devoted herself to this desolate life, since 
she knew the comfort of a bed, or the protection 
‘of asoof. Hardship, sickness, intense cold, and 
‘extreme misery, have gradually impaired her 
beauty, but she is still a most interesting figure, 
-and there remains uncommon sweetness and de- 
licacy in her air and manner, and her answers 
are always pertinent enough, except.when she 
suspects the question is meant either to affront 


-or ensnare her, when she seems sullen or angry. 
‘Some Quaker ladies at this time interposed, and 


Louisa, as she was called, was conveyed to Guy’s 


_ Hospital, where she at present is, and still main- 


‘all travellers fondly and reverently visit. 
‘need to be informed of the life, the fortunes, and 


ot spirit as their queen. 


tains her indignation against the men. 
The person with whom she lodged, upon her 
‘death bed, divulged the secret of the flight of 


‘this stranger from Portsmouth, which corres- 


_— nearly with the time of her arrival near 
ristol, and subsequent inquiries have discovered 
that she is “the daughter of Francis, Emperor 


of Germany. 


THE TOMB OF THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


An interesting volume has lately been published } 


in England, entitled Wotes and Reflections du- 
ring a Ramble in Germany, by the author of 
the “‘ Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. &c. 
The writer’s visit to the tomb of the Queen of 
Prussia is interesting. 

There is a woman’s grave near Berlin, which 
None 


the fate, of the late beloved Queen of Prussia— 


‘beloved, not only by a devoted husband, but by }) 


an entire people, who respected her pure example, 
‘as a wiie and as a mother, and adored her patri- 
The subject of indig- 
‘nities, which never have been, and never will be, 
forgiven to the iron Napolean; and the witness of 
‘public calamities, which, although they could not 
‘subdue her generous and royal mind, corroded 


‘the inward principle of life, stole the bloom from 


‘her youthful cheek, the light from her fair eyes, 
‘bowed down her beautiful form, broke her young 
‘heart, and laid her m the tomb. 

This tomb is in the garden of Charlottenburgh. 


Acquainted with it by no previous description, I | 


Jeft the palace of Charlottenburgh, and walked 
down the garden alone, the person in attendance 
having pointed out the direction, and promisin 


to follow withthe key. It was not without sur- || 


prise that I came suddenly, among trees, upon a 
fair white Doric temple. I might and should 
have deemed it a mere adornment of the grounds 


2 
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—a spot sacred to silence, or the soft breathed 
song; but the cypress and the willow deciared it 
as a habitation of the dead. There was an aged 
invalid busily occupied about the portal, in sweep- 
ing away the dead and yellow leaves, which gath- 
ered there, and which the November blast, in 
mockery of his vain labour, drove back upon it, 
in Jarger and louder eddies. He shook his gray 
head at me, and, not seeing any body with ine 
warned me petulantly away. Nay, when the 
guardian came, it might be fancy, but he seemed 
ill pleased that the sanetuary should be violated. 
Upon a sarcophagus of white marble lay a sheet; 
and the outline of a human form was plainly visi- 
ble beneath its folds. It seemed as though he 
removed a winding sheet, to show a beloved corse, 
when the person with me reverently turned it 
back, and displayed the statue of his queen. It 
is a portrait statue recumbent, said to be a perfect 


{ resemblance; not as in death, but when she lived 


to bless and be blessed. Nothing can be more 
calm and kind than the expression of her features. 
The hands are folded on the bosom; the limbs are 
sufficiently crossed to show the repose of life.— 
She does but sleep—she scarce sleeps; her mind 
and heart are on her sweet lips. It is the work 
of Rauch, and the sculptor may, indeed, be proud. 
He has given to his widowed king a solace for his 
life. Here the king often comes, and passes long 
hours alone; here he brings her children annually, 
to offer garlands ather grave. These hangin with- 
ered mournfulness above this living image of their 


ed. 

Even a stranger might sit soothed for hours by 
the side of this marble form, it breathes such puri- 
ty, such peace. I wish it was more the custom 
in these days to place the portrait-statue recum- 
bent on the monument of the dead. It is the 
finest kind of memorial; nor less so, I think, even 
where, as in the middle ages, it is allowed to ap- 
proach to the appearance of the corse, provided 
the features be preserved, and the general ex- 
ecution, nature: the fillet around the temples, the 


cheeks slightly collapsed, and the limbs stretch- | 


ed out in the stony rigidity of death, have a most 
affecting and sublime character. 

As soon as we had left the temple, the old man, 
fobbing his disregarded fee without looking at it, 
returned to his strange and useless task, with all 
that wasted diligence which often marks the ac- 
tivity of the second childhood, and as I looked 
back I saw the disturbed leaves circling round 
his aged head. How strange, how mysterious 
are the decrees of Heaven!—youth and beauty 


lie buried in the early grave, lone and withered 
age lives on. 


FIRST LOVE. 
BY ALADY. © 


There is no love like first love; and, let the 
world say what it will of the nonsense and ro- 
mance of the passion, if it were not for those 
warm and disinterested feelings, which spring up 
in the heart like meteors in a frosty sky, the bet- 
ter qualities of mankind would be choked with 
thorough selfishness. The stoic does every 
thing by rule; he has no feelings to give him plea- 
sure or pain, or, if he has any, they are kept so 
entirely under controul, that they are never al- 
lowed to operate to either his happiness or mise- 
ry. Love is the foundation, the root, the master 
piece of all the fine emotions of the heart; and 
pity, friendship, esteem, and veneration, are but 
branches of the same prolific tree; or, to speak 
more metaphorically, they are as little rivulets 
diverging from the ocean bed, animating, soften- 
ing and beautifying those tracts of wild nature 
which their silvery channels circulate. 


departed mother, and each year sees them renew- || 


_ 


** But true love is as distinct from passion ag 
bravery is from desperation; affection, like cour- 
age, must flow on in one smooth, regular, and 
continued stream, neither overflowing its banka, 
nor shrinking within its boundaries, removing 
every obstacle, and overpowering every difficulty, 
without making any display of its own prowess. 
It is not love nor valour that breaks out with 
whizzing violence at unexpected and often un- 
seasonable periods, and, like a Jack o’lantern on 
a dark night, leads a man across bog, moor and 
mountain, until he has lost his way in a slough, 
or broken his neck over a precipice; this is not 
love, this is madness, yet how often will early af- 
fection assume its guise. 

‘** When the heart is just opening to a compre- 
hension of its own feelings, before the sordid con- 
cerns of the world have fascinated the attention, 
when every object wears the garb of innocence, 

and as the bright qualities of mind and soul are 
i putting forth the branch of promise, then, indeed, 
does love appear to be the business of life: then 
it partakes of all the fervour of enthusiasm, all 
the purity of devotion! Not a thought can be 
associated with the image of the beloved object 
that is not strictly compatible with honour, truth, 
and virtue; the fancy weaves round it a web of 
holiness, through which nothing impure can pen- 
etrate; and it 1s enthroned within the sanctum 
sanctorum of the heart, ‘unmixed with baser 
matter.’ Yet early love, like the bravery of a 
young and intrepid arm, is apt sometimes to 
turn into irregular movements, and fling the 
gauntlet at a shadow; it blazes forth in fits and 
starts, commits extravagancies, and though nev- 
er deficient in intrinsic value, will very often 
wear the mask of folly; but it is a flame, with all 


| its eceentricities, that has never yet glowed in a 


selfish bosom, and that cannot be kindled on any 
soil which is not perfectly honourable, warm and 
disinterested.” 


It cannot be embodied in more forcible and 
beautiful language, than the following lines of a 


late noble poet, whose genius and experience no 
one has yet dared to doubt. 


* Yes, love indeed is light from Heaven— 
A spark of that immortal fire, 

With angels shared—by Alla given, 
To lift from earth our low desire. 


Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But Heaven itself descends in love— 

A feeling from the godhead caught, 

To wean from self each sordid thought— 
A ray of him who fomned the whole, 

A glory circling round the soul.” 


| ROMAN WOMEN. 


The Roman women, as well as the Grecian, 
| were under perpetual guardianship; and were 
not at any age, nor in any condition, ever trust- 
ed with the management of their own fortunes. 
Every father had a power of life and death 
over his own daughters: but this power was not 
restricted to daughters only; it extended also 
to sons. 

The Oppian law prohibited women from hav- 
ing more than half an ounce of gold employcd in 
| ornamenting their persons, from wearing clothes 
of divers colours, and from riding in chariots, 
either in the city, or within a thousand paces 
round it. 

This strictness, however, began in time to be 
relaxed; until, at last, luxury becoming too strong 
forevery law, the women indulged themselves in 
equal liberties with the men. 

But such was not the case in the earlier ages 
of Rome. Romulus even permitted husbands 
to kill their wives if they found*them drinking 
wine. And if we may believe Valerius Maximus, 


Egnatius Metellus, having detected his wife 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 


‘Roman lady, having detected her picking the 


ed into a fault, was at least the fault of nature, 


‘men, and a total want of authority, do not so 
‘much affect the sex, as to be coldly and indeli- 


believe, they often met with fromthe Romans, 
who had not yet learned, as in modern times, to 


-publie libraries were kept for such as chose to} 


‘spectre. His address is sad and awkward; his 


to visit any one, he never finds him at home; and 
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Fabius Pictor relates, that the parents of a 


Jock of a chest which contained some wine, shut 
her up and starved her to death. 

Women were liable to be divorced by their 
husbands almost at pleasure, provided the por- 
tion was returned which they had brought along 
with them. They were also liable to be divor- 
ced for ill temper, which, if it could be construct- 


and might sometimes be that of the husband. | 
A few sumptuary laws, a subordination to the 


cately treated by their. husbands. 
Such a treatment is touching them in the ten- 
derest part. Such, however, we have reason to 


blend the rigidity of the patriot, and roughness 
of the warrior, with that soft and indulging be- 
haviour, so conspicuous in our modern patriots 
and heroes. 

With regard to the private diversions of the 
Roman ladies, history is silent. Their public 
ones were such as were common to both sexes: 


as bathing, theatrical representations, horse ra- |} dn ‘‘ how it happened that his church music was i 
ees, shows of wild beasts, which fought against 
one another, and sometimes against men, whom 


the emperors, in the plenitude of their despotic 
power, ordered to engage them. | 

The Romans of both sexes, spent a great deal 
of time at the baths; which, at first, perhaps, 
were interwoven with their religion, but at last 
were only considered as refinements in luxury. 
They were places of public resort, where all the 
news of the times was to be heard, where people 
met with their acquaintances and friends, where 


read; and where poets recited their works to such 
as had patience to hear. 


‘He who painted the tulip, gave the rose its blush, and dyed 
the yellow cowslip, also implanted in the 
mind the love of | 


VARIETY. 


On Poverty.—A man without money isa body 
without a soul,—a walking corpse, and a horrid 


eonversation tedious and troublesome. If he go 


if he open his mouth to speak, he is immediately 
interrupted, lest he shonld terminate his dis- 
course by asking money. He is shunned as one } 
infected, and considered an useless burden upon 
the earth. If he have wit he cannot show it; 
and if he have none, he is regarded as the most 
hidious two-legged monster that nature can pro- 
duce. His enemies say he is worthless; and those 
who are the most moderate in speaking of him, 
qualify their praise by ty up their shoul- 
ders. Necessity wakes him in the morning, and 
misery attends him at night. ‘Fhe women find 
him graceless in the extreme. His host wishes 
he eould, like the chamelion, live upon air; and 
his tailor, that he would clothe himself like our 
first parents. If he attempt to reason, no one 
attends to him; if he sneeze, no one perceives it; 


— 


Than it sheds on the name of the fair Lavalette. 


if he want any thing from a tradesman, he is ask- 
ed to pay for it beforehand; and if he contraet 
debts, he is looked upon as a krave. 


Aneciote for Lezritcogra —Dr. Johnson 
when publishing his Dictionary requested through 
the medium of the journals the etymology of eur- | 
mudgeon. Some one shortly afterwards answer- 


jit slaves of Britain Qur cause, Sir, is, I trust, 


ed the Doctor’s advertisement, by observing that 
it wasinall probability derived from ceurmechant; 
these words he did not think it necessary to trans- 
late, but merely put as his signature, “ 2&n un- 
known correspondent.” A brother lexicographer, 
who was also preparing a Dictionary, got to press 
before the Doctor, and ingeniously, as he thought, 
forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, 
where, to the no small amusement of all etymol- 
ogists, he had thus derived it, ** Curmudgeon, 
from Coeur Mechant an unknown correspondent! !”’ 


Affection.—It was a beautiful turn given by a 
great lady, who being asked where her husband 
was, when he lay concealed, for having been deep- 
ly concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answer- 
ed that she had hidden him. This confession 
caused her to be brought before the governor, 
who told her, that nothing but confessing where 
she had hid him could save her from torture— 
‘sand will that do?” said she. “Yes,” replied 
the governor, “I will pass my word for your safe- 
ty on that condition.” ‘ Then,” saidshe, “I 
have hid him in my heart, where you may find 
him.” This surprising answer charmed her en- 
emies. 


The poet Carpani once asked his friend Hay- 


almost always of an animating, cheerful, and 
even gay discription?” ‘Tothis Haydn’s answer 
was, ‘I cannot make it otherwise: I write ac- 
cording to the thoughts which I feel: when I think 
upon God my heart is so full of joy that the notes 
dance and leap as it were from my pen; and since 
God has given me a cheerful heart, it will be ea- 


sily forgiven me that I serve him with a cheer- 
ful spirit.” 


MADAME LAVALETTE, 
[By Lord Byron] 
Let Edinburgh critics o’erwhelm with their praises, 
Their Madame de Stael, and their fam’d L’Epinasse, 
Like a meteor at best proud philosophy blazes, 
And the frame of a wit is as brittle as glass: 
But cheering’s the beam, and unfading the splendour, 
Of thy torch, wedded love! and it never has yet 
Shone with lustre more holy, more pure, or more tender, 


drinking out of a cask, actually made use of this 
permission, and was acquitted by Romulus. 


one of truth and justice, and will finally prevail 
though the combined force of earth and hell shall 
raise against it. To this cause I sacrificed much 
of my own personal happiness, by giving up # 
the councils of America, one of my nearest con- 
nexions, and living for more than three years in 
a state of widowhood.” | 


[From the Newburyport Herald.) 
The following is the last production of the Boston Bard. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


How peacful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath— 
How sweetly beams the smile serene, 

Upon the cheek of death! 


The christian’s hope no fears can blight, 
No pain, his peace destroy: 

He views beyond the realms of light, 
Of pure and boundless joy. 


Oh who can gaze, with heedless sigh, 
On scene so fair as this— 

Who but ,exclaims——“ thus let me die, 
And be my end like his.” 


When Constantius was chosen Emperor, he 
found several christians in office, and he issued an 
edict requiring them to renounce their faith, or 
quit their plaees. Most of them gave up their 
offices, to preserve their consciences—But some 
cringed and renounced christianity. When the 
Emperor had thus made full proof of their dispe- 
sition and character, he removed all who thus 
basely complied with his supposed wishes, and 
retained the others, saying, *“‘that those who 
would desert or deny their divine master, would 
desert him, and were not worthy of his confi- 
dence.” 


To preserve the Teeth.—Let finely pulverised 
charcoal be heated to redness in an iron kettle, 
while hot poured into a bowl of clean water.— 
Put this immediately into a bottle and cork it 
tight.—When used, shake it up, take a small 
quantity in the mouth, andrubthe teeth. Every 
thing that renders the breath unpleasant, and is 
injurious and destructive to the teeth, will be re- 
moved. Or, if a dry powder is preferred, the 
charcoal may be put into the phial and secured 


And hallow the goblet that foams to her name; 
The warm lip of beauty shall piously press it, 
And Hymen shall honour the pledge to her fame: 
To the health of the woman who freedom and life toe, 
Has risk’d for her. husband, we'll pay the just debt; 
And hail with applauses the heroine and wife too, 
The constant, the noble, the fair Lavalette. 


Then fill up the wine cup, e’en Virtue shall bless it, ¥ the air by a tight cork. 


Bonaparte.—Kleber designated him as a chief}! 
who had two faults—that of advancing without | 


considering how he should retreat, and of seiz- 
ing without considering how he should retain. 
He said, “ Let war feed war.” It did so, and} 
Russia spread her table cloth of snow to receive 
the fragments of the feast. But all this energy 
and all this talent were clouded by a perfect went 
of principle; he knew that he had none himself, 
and here he was right, and he thence coneluded, 
that all others had none, and here he was often 
wrong. 


Mrs. Adams. There has been preserved a let- 
ter written by Mrs. Adams to a friend, at one of 
the most gloomy periods of the Revolutionary 
War, in which she thus expresses the noble pa- 
triotism which she cherished in common with her 
husband: ‘“* Heaven is our witness that we donot 
rejoice in the effusion of blood, or the carnage of 
the human species; but having been forced to draw 
the sword, we are determined never to sheathe 


“ Who,” said a lover of light reading to a lit- 
erary friend of ours—‘ who is this Mr. Anon 


| whose name is attached to such a variety of clever 


things?” “His birth place and parentage are 
more than I can tell you,” was the grave reply; 
‘but one thing I know, that he is nearly allied 
to Mr. Ibid, a gentleman of equal celebrity.— 
Ibid! his works are quite familiar to me. Such 
men are worthy of each other—Ibid and Anon— 
fellows of talent both!’— 


A family in Corfe Castle were, a few nights 
since, on retiring to rest, much alarmed and dis- 
tressed at finding their little infant (18 months 
old,) covered with blood. Onexamination, it ap- 
peared the child had been bitten by a rat in six 
different places, the house being much infested 


| withthesevermin. Itis remarkable that another 


child was in bed with the infant, seven years old, 

who was uninjured, and no noise had been heard: 
during the evening caleulated to exite the alarm 

of any person. 


Ned Shuter, the Comedian—Ned was often 
very poor, and bemg more negligent than poor, 
was eareless about his dress. A friend overtak- 
ing ham one day im the street said to him, ‘‘ Why 
Ned, are not ashamed to walk the streets 


with twenty holes in your stockings? why don’t 
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you get them mended?” “ No, my friend,” said 
Ned, “I am above it; and if you have the pride 
‘of a gentleman you would act like me, and walk 
‘with twenty holes rather than have one darn.” 
** How!” replied the other, “how do you make 
that out?” “ Why,” replied Ned, ‘a hole is the 
accident of the day; but a darn is premeditated 
poverty.” 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 30, 1827. 


America; or a General Survey of the Several Powers of 
the Western Continent, with Conjectures on their future 


Prospects: pp. 364, 8vo. H. C. Carey & 1. Lea. Phila- 
delphia, 1827. 


Mr. A. Everett, who is said to be the author of this book, 
has written in a better style than is usual with authors on 
political economy. It is voluble, easy and perspicuous; 
and is, therefore, calculated to be popular. This was ex- 
tremely judicious in a writer who, no doubt, wishes his 
production to be read, not by the learned and studious 
alone, but by the generat mass of the community. Politi- 


cal philosophy is, in itself, an interesting and instructive | 


study; but it is too often rendered forbidding to the mass 
of readers, by the grave*formality of the style in which it is 
treated. Those who write upon it, proud of the dignity of 
their subject, seem to think that its admitted importance 
is sufficient to command the attention and favour of the 
public. They deem it useless, or perhaps beneath them, 
to be graceful in composition—they consider their specu- 
lations so intrinsically valuable, that it would only degrade 
-them to suppose that they stand in need of the recommen- 
dations of luminous and elegant language. Hence the 
dull, tedious, and unsaleable masses of printed paper, re- 
lative to the rise, progress, and final fortunes of nations, 
with which the shelves of the book -shops are loaded. We 
believe that in many of those dull books much sound rea- 
soning and much useful instruction might be found, if one 
could have patience enough to search for it amidst an insi- 
pid mass of crude and.cumbersome verbiage. Mr. Everett 
has not hidden his light beneath a bushel of dullness 
in this manner. He has shown it forth with an easy 
elegance; and we believe that no one will experience lan- 
guor or fatigue in the perusal of his book. The language 
ef this work, it is true, is not uniformly faultless. We 
could point out several ill-constructed sentences, overstrain- 
ed epithets, and misapplied words; but these blemishes are 
too few and too trifing, to be adduced as off-sets against the 
general excellence of the composition. 

We wish we could eulogise the matter of this work, as 
unreservedly as we have done itsstyle. But-there are many 
of Mr. Everett’s speculations respecting the futurethatwe 
think wild and extravagant; and there aresome of his state- 
ments that we are persuaded are quite erroneous. Among 
the,latter, we may instance the assertion that the ancient 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Babylonians, Tyrians and Cartha- 
“genians were Negroes! Here Mr. Everett has surely forgot 
‘Ais scriptural and historical reading. Was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, whom Solomon married, and in celebration of 
whose charms he composed the Canticles, a series of the 
most noble love songs that ever were written, a Negro? Was 

the Carthagenian Queen, whise beauty Virgil ¢ompared 
to that.of the goddess of Love, a Negro? But it would be.an 
endless task to enumerate all the instances which history 
produces to prove that Mr. Everett has calumniated those 
eelebrated waiions. We hope that, on further reflection, 
he will become sensible of the injustice he has done them 

and repair # by an unreluctant and unqualified recantation 
of his error. Notwithstanding this and some other faults 


gifted mind. She left a note,* with her respects (which we 


which we ¢annot now spare room to mention, we must pro- | 


nounce this book well worth perusing, and shall conclude 
this brief notice by thanking its ingenious author for the 
high intellectual treat lie has furnished us. 


Unfortunate.—-Mrs. Royall called upon us, for the se- 
cond time, yesterday, without being able to obtain an in- 
terview in consequence of our absence. We are exceed- 
ingly vexed at this; for, from the descriptions we have re- 
ceived of this lady’s affable demeanour, lady-like compiai- 
sance and interesting conversation, our curiosity has been 
cousiderable excited; and, as she declared her intention of 
leaving the city yesterday, it will probably remain ungra-. 
tified. 

Mrs. Royall’s outward appearance, we understand, is 
quite prepossessing, and the apt index of a refined and 


fully and cordially reciprocate) desiring us also to contra- 
dict the impertinent notice which appeared in the Palladi- 
um on Monday, relative to herself. If our neighbours of 
that daily journal have been uncourteous in their observa- 


tions, they had better look to it—Mrs. Royall is not to be: 
trifled with. 


* «Mrs. Royall’s respects to Mr. Clarke. Sorry not to 
find him in. Saw the notice of herself in the Palladium, 
saucy thing, pray contradict it. 

May 29, 1827.” 


Theatrical Mistake.—During the late performance of the 
melo-drama of Brian Boroihme, in New-York and in this 
city, it was announced, in the play-bills, as the production 
of Mr. Knowles, the author of Virginius, &c. This was a 
mistake which it will now do our managers no injury to 
correct. The work was written by Miss Balfour, the author 
of Kathleen O'Neil, another dramatic piece, and of a vol- 


ume of poems, some of which possess considerable merit. 
This lady died about three years since. She was an ac- | 


complished and amiable character; and was long the con- ! 


ductor of a respectable female academy in Belfast, Ireland, | 


years ago. 


{ 


Gotham.—Some of the conductors of the New-York pe- | 
riodicals have rather a novel made of announcing their | 
publications. Perhaps some of our city brethren might | 
be induced to follow their example; if so, the following ex- | 
tract from the Enquirer may prove serviceable: 


“The Chrysta] Hunter.—The /ast number of this publi- 
cation will be issued at three o’clock this afternoon, price 
6 1-4 cents. A beautiful line engraving, executed in Lon- 
don, in steel, and illustrative of one of the stories contain- 


ed in the work, will be sold to all who desire to ornament 
their copies with it.” 


The Albany Murder.—A tragedy, similar in its atro- 
ciousness to that in which the unfortunate Beauchamp was 
the principle actor, has recently taken place in Albany.— 
The victim was a Mr. Whipple, and suspicion has strongly 
fixed upon a person named Strang, as the perpetrator of 
the horrid deed. Strang is now in prison, and previous to 
his confinement boarded im the same house with Whipple. 
From a multiplicity of circumstances which have been de- 
veloped since the murder, it would seem that this was but 
the sequel to other crimes, which have been committed by 


Strang and his accessaries. About two months since, a 
Mr. Van Rensellaer died suddenly and under singular cir- 
cumstances at Mr. Whipple’s house. The deceased, Mr. 
Whipple, had been previously indisposed, and Strang was 
sent for an emetic for him, which, in consequence of his 
getting better, was not administered. When Mr. Van 
Rensellaer, who was a relative of Mrs. Whipple,’ became 
indisposed, he, thinking an emetic would prove servicea- 
ble, took that procured for Mr. W., and died almost imme- 


diately, in great agony. It has already been surmised by 


many intelligent persons acquainted with the fact connect- | 


ed with Mr. Whipple’s assassination, that his wife was pri- 


vy to it, if not an actual accomplice. We were at first 
inclined to doubt the authenticity of such unnatural de- 
pravity, but as the story unravels, we are more disposed 
to condemn her. The union between her and Mr. Whip- 
ple was not founded in affection; if so, whata dreadful 
lesson have we of the consequences of matrimony as a 
matter of convenience. 


Infant Schools.—Several philanthropic and influential 
individuals have had in contemplation the establishment 
of infant schools for some time, and are now about totake 
the necessary means for carrying it into execution. The 
success which that plan of education founded by the bene- 
volent Raikes has met with, and the innumerable advan- 
tages it has disseminated throughout the world, is a suffi- 
cient sanction to any other plan that may present itself, 
which has for its aim the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of mankind. The arguments adduced in favour of 
these schools possess great force, and are calculated to con- 
vince the most sceptical of their ultimate usefulness. The 
following extract, whilst it opens our eyes to a species of 


|| injustice practised towards female labourers, calls loudly 


for amendment—it is a state of society as unkind and un- 


courteous, as it is mimical to every sense of justice and hu- 
manity: 


The price of making a soldier’s shirt is only one-eighth 
of a dollar—aud I understand that a woman, unencumber- 
ed with a family, and expert at needle-work, cannot make 
more than two in a day! Other womens’ work is paid for 
in nearly the same proportion! I have this moment learn- 
ed, that a washerwoman, who was employed the whole of 
last week, from an early hour in the morning till after sun- 
set, received but three quarters of a dollar for her labour! 
The extreme depression of the wages of womens’ labour is 
among the most baleful features of society. It isa great 


discouragement to marriages among the labouring part of 


our population, and of course a powerful cause of the li- 
centiousness which that discouragement creates. Where 
is the justice, where the propriety, of paying five, six or 
seven dollars a week for male labour, and only a dollar 
and a half or two dollars for labour similar, or nearly simi- 


| lar, performed by women. 
where both these plays were represented more than twelve | 


Literary.—F rederick S. Hill, Esq. editor of the Boston 
Lyceum, has announced his intention of publishing a lit- 
erary work, to be entitled, “Specimens of American Poe- 
try, with Critical and Biographical Notices.” A work of 
this description would be advantageous to American Lite- 
rature, inasmuch as it would place in a suitable form for 
preservation, and in a more respectable light, the produo- 
tions and characters of American Bards. ; 

There are many native poets, whose names deserved a 
better fate than to be swept away in the reinorseless tide 
of oblivion; and we hail, with feelings of gratification, so 
laudable a means for illustrating and rescuing their cha- 
racters. Therefore, the contemplated publication of Mr. 
Hill merits encouragement. The poetry will be valuable 
itself, but will be rendered doubly so, by the critical noti- 
ces, and no inconsiderable interest will be imparted to its 
pages by the biographical sketches of the authors. The 
predominating consideration with Mr. Hill should be, to 
introduce neither the history nor poetry of any person into 
his pages, without the latter possessing actual and intrin- 
sic merit. His work may be ranked as one of national im- 
portance to American Literature, if the proper judgment 
is exercised in his selections. From the talent this gentle- 
man has displayed in fulfilling the editorial duties of “The 
Lyceum,” we are inclined to rely confidently on his abili- 
ties for the successful accomplishment of the present un- 
dertaking; and, under this impression, cordially recom- 
mend it to public patronage. 


“My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Zempe’s desert strand 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the stanzas in 
which the above passage occurs, written some years since 
by R. H. Wilde, Esq. of Georgia. An editor in Providence 
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wie. (THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘oO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” - 


The project of the French Ministry to trammel 
the}press, which had excited much attention, had 
been withdrawn. 

Accsunts from. Barcelona state that the flames 
of insurrection appeared to be blazing throughout 
that Province. 

The Brussels citadel has been demolished. 

A new tariff of import and export duties haa 
been made, payable by the consul on the frontiers 
of the Russian empire. 

The English army remains stationary, and the 
Q. M. General constantly resides at Coimora. 

The Russian Cabinet, it is said, are about ma- 
king an arrangement with the Porte relative to 
Greece. 

Mr. Gilbert Burns, the poet's brother, died at 
Grants Braes, on the 8th April last. 

It is said the Empress of Austria is to be crown- 
ed next week at Prague, as the Queen of Bohe- 
mia. 

The newsis favourable from Western Greece. 
Athens though closely blockaded by 5000 Turks: 
continued to hold out most bravely. | 

In araily against the infidels the heroine, mad- 
ame Goura,.was killed at the head of her troops, 
after having shown herself worthy her husband's 
reputation. 


says, the writer alluded to the sandy shore of Tampa Bay, 
Rathe west coast of Florida!!! 1n exposing this most lu- 
dicrous blunder, the editor of the Literary Cadet says: 


“It is thus that the gentleman of the Bolivar Gazette, 
makes the Coast of Florida, Cape Cod, and Seekonk 
plains, classical grounds. This he is at liberty to do, as 
often as he pleases, and if he is disposed to associate the 
gods and the muses with Alligators, Musquitos and Eels, 
we have no objection;—but it is not probable that the gods, 
goddesses and the muses would be particulazly pleased 
with the arrangement. 


inst. and several resolutions passed, which, when 
executed, will prove highly advantageous to Ame- 
rican manufactures. 

Mary Morse brought an.action in the Balti- 
more court against Henry Tomlinson for a breach 
of promise of marriage. The defendant after 
having visited Miss Morse for several years, gave 
a written promise to marry her in fifty days, and 
afterwards married another lady. The jury with- 
out leaving the box found a verdict for the whole 
amount of damages—three thousand dollars! 

A Piano Forte manufactory. is about to be es- 
tablished in Vermont. 

Seventy thousand dollars worth. of cotton left 
Savannah for Liverpool on the 10th May; being 
the cargo of one American vessel. 

An elegant broad cloth power loom, manufac- 
tured in this country, was shipped last month for 
England. The Government of the Netherlands 
have sent to this country for the works of a steam 
affairs, was published by Messrs. Billington and flour mill, in despite of its being called “ the land 
Sanderson on Saturday.. where genius sickens and where fancy dies.” 

De Vere, by the author of Tremaine was pub- || An American mechanic has invented an Au- 
lished on monday last by Carey, Lea and Carey. || tomaton, said to be equal to Melzell’s which is 
This work is highly interesting and shall be no- || Mow exhibiting in New-York. se aa ; 
ticed more particularly at pace be time. . A steam boat has been launched in Cincinatti, 

The Ladies’ Garland.—After a suspension of which without the machinery, draws only 10 in- 


Literary.—On Friday next the 2d number of 


the American Quarterly Review will appear. 
Contents.—Cooper's Political Economy; American Dra- 

ma; Epicurian Philosophy; Italian Music; American Bio- 

graphy; Natural, History; Aushalia; Political System of 

America; Segur’s Memoirs; Egyptian Hieroglyphics; French 

en ife of Napoleon, vy.the author of Waverley; 
ndex. 


The first number of the Philadelphia Price 
Current, a weekly sheet devoted to commercial 


a few months, this interesting little paper has. 
been resumed under favourable auspices. Its 
object is the dissemination of chaste literary com- 
positions and virtuous sentiments, and is publish- 
ed weekly at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

Mr. Sparks-is about to publish by subscription 
his collection of Washington’s papers—they will 
form between eight and twelve volumes. 

_ The “ Baptist Preacher,” anew work monthly, 
Is announced to appear in Boston, Edited by the 
Rev. William Collier. 

An ;interesting volume has been published in 
England entitled, Wotes and Reflections during a 
Ramble in Germany, by the author of Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula &c. an extract may be 


found in another part of this paper: 


A novel, entitled, ‘ English Fashionables 
is announced in‘London from the pen-of 
a a y- 


Theatre.—The Olympic theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Cowell, opened on Monday 
evening last.. 

Mr. Forrest is:still performing in. New-York. 

The Misses Warren and Jefferson made their 
first appearance in Baltimore last. week. 

Mr. Booth took a benefit at Baltimore, on Mon- 
day evening last, as King Lear. Mr. Hamblin 
is engaged, and will succeed Mr. Booth at that 
theatre. 

The Washington theatre, Boston, has opened 
under the direction of Mr. Burroughs. 

An immense theatre has lately been construc- 
ted at Moscow. Itis ealeulated to hold 30000 per- 
sons comfortably. 


SUMMARY. 


Mrs. Knight gives a second concert at the 
Musical Fund Hall, on Friday evening. 7 

The Greek Fund is now upwards of $23,000. 

It is said that Horace Binney, Esq. has decli- 


ned the station: of one of the: Justices of the Su- | 


preme Court, to which he had been appointed b 
Governor Shulze. 

The Greek committee of this place will d 
patch another vessel.to Greece on the - of 
June. 

Philadelphia has a population of 150,000, New- 
York 170,000, and Baltimore 70,000.inhabitants. 

A meeting: of the friends of Mechanics and 


| Manufactures was held in this city on the 14th 


ches of water. 

The Maunch Chunk rail road is finished from 
the mine to the landing. 

Mr. Robinson, accompanied by madame Olivia, 
has made a second ascension at New Orleans. 

The legislature of Connecticut have appropri- 
ated $6,000 towards the erection ofa new state- 
house at New Haven. | ; 

The English national debt exceeds: four thou- 
sand million of dollars. 


A paper mill has been established in South 
Carolina. 


There are. two children exhibiting in New- 
York, one of which is three years old and weighs 
165 pounds, the other only 9 months, weighs 45 
pounds. 

The criminals usually condemned to the state 
prison in Ohio, are now sentenced to labour in 
making a canal. An exchange that may be im- 
itated with profit, 

Com. Porter is held in high estimation by the 
Mexicans. The misunderstanding between that 
place and Texas has been settled. 

More than four hundred thousand dollars worth 
of lumber has descended the Allegheny river the 
present season. 

A machine has been:invented in. Georgia. for 
making Lee’s pills by steam at the rate of five 
pecks a minute. 

The Quincy rail road answers the best hopes 
of its proprietors. 

Nearly 800 stages leave Boston weekly. 

Mr. Carroll was complimented by beating the 
Automaton at Baltimore last week. 


FOREIGN. 

Mr. Canning las acted with promptness and 
decision in his new capacity of premier. 

The Globe of the 20th, says, no ministerial 
arrangements can yet be positively announced. 
The communications between Mr. Canning and 
the Marquis of Lansdown continue. Advices 
frgm Portugal state that the accusation against 
e Ministers of being the authors of the troubles 
in that'country has been rejected. 

The news of Mr. Canning being created pre- 
mier, and the change which took place in the 
ministry, excited rapturous feelings in Ireland. 

The English genealogists haye discovered that 


ry Il. 
Mavrocordato has been banished to Syria, by 


1s decision. of the Government.. | 


George IV is lineally descended from King Hen- } 


Miaulis is appointed high admiral of the whole 
Greek navy.—Paulusii who commanded the Aus- 
trian squadron is succeeded by Dandolo. 

About one ninth part of the whole surface of 
France is covered with forests. 

Arrivals from Gibralter state that the markets. 
of that place are in a very depressed state.. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The-favours of correspondents zeceived since our last 
are gratefully acknowledged,. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, . 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands.. 


AtCharleston, on Thursday, May 17, by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Dowell, Mr. Alfred Y. Walton, to Mrs. Elizabeth Flem- 
ming, of this city. 

On the 24th inst, by Joseph Watson, Esq. Mayor, Hen- 
ry Reeves, of Philadelphia-county, to Mary M. Woolman, 
of this city. 

On the 15th inst.. by the Rev. John Dickey, Mr. Hugh. 
Campbell, to'Miss Elizabeth Ann Davidson, all of Kittan- 
ning. 

In Easton, on: Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Pomp, Charles Innes, M. D. to Miss- Matilda Muxsell, 
daughter of Mr. Philip Mixsell, merchant. 


DEATHS. 
In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Thursday morning, in the 50th year of her a e.Mrs. 
Mary D. Thompson, wile of Professor James G. Thomp-- 
son. 


At'Cliarleston, on the 16th inst: Major Robert M. Head,. 
a resident of York district, S.C. Hewas a mative of Phi- 
ladelphia; was engaged in the Revolutionary War from its 
commencement to its close; received several wounds, and 
was, for a considerable ‘time, the commanding officer in: 
General Lafayette’s escort. 


[n London, on the 8th April, after a severe illness, the: 
Earl of Shrewsbury. His Lordship was the eighteenth: 
Earl, and was in the 75th year of hisage. As a member: 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he was of course excluded 

from the Hfouse.of Peers; he was a-mam of very :etired 
habits, and most unassuming manners. His Lordship is: 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his nephew; he is. 
supposed to have died possessed of great wealth. — 
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ru N EFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALD ITS MEANER-FURES CONTROUL.”? 


-“When'shéin beauty bends to view | To picture all thy loveliness and worth, 
dying dear one there. "Phe mild refinement of thy angel mind, 
How An earthly angel, though Thy noble feelings, seldom found on earth, . 
in her w oes; And all that constitutes thee pure and 
‘Sw rect mercy’s messenger below, no, my dearest, I will-not again 
“Afiection’s fountain flows, Pour forth the true, but oft’ repeated 
Such} is the worth of woman's loves: “Lsaw thee issue from the fane of 


» ‘Phe prompting and the lyre 


~ Anangel without wings, ~ > 


_..And innocence was sitting on thy brovg 
She ‘seems like beauty from abdve,. * 


ant Thy step was timid, and thy kindly nod 
| Asheav’nly balm she brings. Was such as angels would on men bestow—~ 
“FOR THE PHIL ADELPHIA ALBUM, “Without her, what were love and eye but flash’d an instant into mine, 
PHIL ADELPHIA ALBUM’S SOLILOQUY.. “A scene of woe and sighs; “And: as it met my soul’o’erflowing there, 
| Butas a mother, sister, wife, hy" fawn like. Bade sirunk back within its shripe, 
year old! and yet so highly priz makes a paradise. And up to heave ascended my fond prayer— 
By freedom’s thousands promptly patroniz ford Del. PALE That the of that snowy brow 
_. By elder brethren all my merits told, | ae . Kis oe No darker shale might hang than hovers now.” 
on the list of fame my name enrol’d! THE PHILADELPHIA The thy li 
To please my num’rous friends, as sure as I’m alive: i ‘Se “Torn not-away thy lovely brow, | ose lips which scarcely dare to breathe my name, | 
Ob, let But,still methought thy gentle spirit strove 
Nav. h hide the tremor starting o’er thy frame. 
Simply to add another charm to home;— ay, frown, US disdainful 
semply to ade: , not-ask smile: 3 id not see thee falter, yet knew, { 
T” attract awhile the roving eye of youth, an | = The very fountains of thy life were thrill'd fy 
To warm with fancy, and t’imstruct with truth: A only. ask to lodk—to dream, With exquisite émotions, such as flew 
In short—to warble both to old andyoung,, It is form of ‘Heay So wildly through my natyre, and whieh fill'd 
well-intended, unassuming song, gildearth’s clouds with ‘gentle bent, The.inmost depths within my buming brain 
I'm fancy’s: minion—I distribute news, of sunshine given. With, fleeting joy , thy absence render’d pain— 
Write recipes, and critical reviews; 4 ask to gaze from far, Thou eanst not be forgotten, dearest girl, 
And, if dare rely on people’s prafse, “Nor: would I wish thee near Till tife and all its powers havo sunk away, 
Give tolerable tales, and trite‘essaysy deem thy loveliness’ a star," Till timeupon my brow his wreath shall furl, 
And, as for sparkling poems, J déclare, ‘Some sainted spirit's sphere! And every faculty is in decay.— 
Hobdomadary, I have giv’n my ‘share. I wouldnat Wish that heart, to know, Then fare-thee-well, my dearest, fare-the-well— | 
Imefancy’s miinion-+yet my fay’ rite ‘wade is, . Phat sight: ‘my-dream, dispel; No earthly change can sound affection’s knell. 
‘To speak in such. away ‘asmost'shall please the ladies. | Bat thus-—there.stems, below,’ BIOLINE. 
Hark! hark! I hear an interrupting note,--- Aesaint of heaven 40 dwell. ~. LINDEN. 
The Album needs a better-looking coat; TIE BEE. 


Ton thousand eyes to pour their light on ae 4 FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALHUW. 
Surely the lad should be in-gayertrim.”—- TO- 


Hat! this is friendly~—and my birth-day bow, caw isstic from the ‘of God, 


Will be accomp anied with proper show. Where#pious thoughts thy youthful bosorn fll’; 
A coat of finer texture will be seen, : ar 


Bees gather honey from neglected Jlowors." 


Our ect i is happiness--ne’er could we miss is 
In‘tife’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, { 
As bees gather swects from the meanest of flowers 


And thy, fect the silent'mgyble ‘trod, The hardest trial of the heart is, whether i | 
7 t can bear a 
Nor,like the present pattern, crimp’d, T ween: JEaught thy glance, and-all my.soul wa thril?'d - rival’s failure without triumph. 
Conjoin’d with this, a celebrated man ith strange sensations... Yes, there-wasa gush | ‘The woman of sensibility who ‘preserves serenity, aad | 
Has been engaged to aid me all he cany Of such exhaustless rapture through my heart, ond brutal 
And a fair lady, seeing I’m so young, That all my blood to rush 
That ev’ry female may delight to hear, Till thy slight formmhad faded from my sight, | picasure. by 
The Ma in her.eas. Like the fair spirit of dreamy night jj» It is our own vanity that makes the vanity of oghers in- | 
And thend wishéd forever but to 
to truth.” Whilst my heart ached to think our early days Toa Wit who seni me profligate verses 
r : Should be o’ershadowed by a dusky sky. , Nature has done her part-»-why not do thine? 
FOR THE ALBUM | .... Learning and wit let decency refine— 
. - wy oman, i And then I strove to check the hurried course, 4 For light applause transgress not virtue’s ruleg, 
Of my affections, butI cannottel, oA witty sinner is the worst of fools! 


I ore to gaze on worpan’s eye 
When love is there; 

to hear hor ‘secrevsigh, 
That breathes no réle of care: 

op! T love, unseen, to gaze, 


‘Why every effort to resist their fotee, >. eas 

But makes the waves within still higher swell— | 
It is a fire the food of which is thought, - 

And such wild glances as, from thee I’ve caught 


ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 


Phere scarcely ever was a finer compliment paid ta 
lady, than that which Dean Swift. addressed to a wif, 
who was always praising her husband:—- 


> “You always are making a god of your spouss, 
t When love unlocks her heart, ; There’s we delusion which affords me joy— . But that neither reason nor conscience allows 
Ww beh To sit in solitude and think of thee; Perhaps you may think ’tis in gratitude due, 
c blaze: |} To picture all thy tenderness; s0 Coy, i, you adore him, because he adores you; 
are beautiful than art. Th i “Your argument’s weak, and so you will find, 
A J y gentle sweetness and thy chastity>" a «For you, by this rule, must adore all mankind.” 
fs Lieve to gaze on woman's brow,, = ‘To fancy thou art near me, and dost $mile 


to the altar led; 


upright minister asks, what 
Aya hearher breathe the virgin VOW. 


ends a man to his notice,---a corrupt minister, wha. 


«With pensive sadness o'er remember’d hours, 
When thy young soul, so free from stain and guile, 


4) \ The wise man knoweth what he shall do; but fools try 

Of lovely woman wed; Imagined life one field:ofsunny flowers; 4} thing. 

Aud "tis a sacred sight to st But ab, ’tis painful to awake from this, re There is no deliverance through tears; noither are evils 
The damecl made And see thee not to gild this dream ‘of by sorrow. 

And view her on stand ather kneg, SOLITUDE. 
And lisp a nothe "Fo-sing to thee again the song of love, 

unfold the fondest throbbings of m if fom society | We 
love to gaze on woman *Tis solitude should teach us how to die, 
Elen ‘ the | To gay thou artmy idol—that above It hath no, flatterers~-vanity can give 
SOULE OF others unto me isthy controul, hallow aid; alone, man with his God must strive. 


AN 
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On : A Album Office, South-west Corner of Chestnut and Second Streets.- J. B. Kenney, Printer. 


RESPECTFULLY PRESENT TO ITS PATRONS THE FOLLOWING 


NEW YEAR 


Ye tuneful nine who from the realms above 
Transmit the fire that kindles hearts to love, 
Ye soul inspiring daughters of a sire, 

Who erst presided o’er the trembling lyre; 
Spirits of all that’s beautiful on earth, 
Soothers of sorrow—empresses of mirth, 

Fair guides to immortality and fame, 

Weavers of garlands for an humble name; 

Ye lovely children of imperial Jove. 

Queens of the realms of poesy and love, 
Virgins whose breath is incense to the mind, 
Refiners of the soul,-lights to the blind, 

From your bright thrones of azure in the skies, 
Spangled with stars, and rich in rainbow dyes, 
Impart one radiant beam to humble clay, 
And wreath in smiles our tributary lay. 


To you, fair patrons of our early flight 

Along the paths of literature and light, 

When truth and feeling raised the timid wing, 
And blush’d and trembled at our primal spring, 
Then caught the smile that lit your lips in praise, 
And bid us soar amid the golden blaze 

Of intellectual gems—-it is to you 

The first, the warmest, of our thanks are due: 
And yet our lips must ever feebly tell 

The grateful feelings that within may swell. 


The humble tribute that each week we bring, 


Whether the tempest rage or zephyr sing, 
Whether the “ sire of seasons” lend his glow, 


Or his bright smile be hid in storm and snow, 
Whether the thunder’s roar re-echoes far, 
Over the waste of clouds, with lightning’s car, 
That anxious effort to iuculcate truth, | 

To foster genius and encourage youth, 

‘¢ Improve the taste and raise the nobler part, 
To mend the morals and to warm the heart;” 
« To cull with careful hand exotic flowers, 
And lend their fragrance to our native bowers,” 
Owes all its nourishment and strength to you, 
Whose patronage, like life reviving dew, 
Instill’d a vigour to its hopeful morn, 

Which since has sav'’d from every fearful thorn. 
And now your Augum, with less timid flight, 
Will venture on amid the mental light, 

Which shows the banner of the mind unfurl’d, 
To throw a halo round Columbia’s world, 


No “ passing times” we now may pause to trace, 
Nor here give rapine, fraud, or strife a place; 
Nor speak of Greece!—her sufferings are ours, 
And fain would we, with pity’s balmy flowers, 
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Bind up her wounds—but what may words avail, 
To cheer the anguish’d heart, or bleeding brow so pale. 
Yet one sad theme shall wake our sorrows here, 
And claim the silent tributary tear: ve 

But though the eyes of all the land were wet, 

That two bright planets from yon host have set, 
And though our bosoms all were wrung with grief, 
That patriots’ lives were doom’d to be so brief; 
They have ascended to that pure expanse, 

Where sorrow’s eye may never bend a glance;' 
Where sweet Religion sheds her heavenly smile, 
Undimm’d, unsillied, by the touch of guile. 


Ye Lovey FAIR ones—wreathers of our brows, 
Whose bosoms are receptacles of vows, 
Gentlest of beings! fondest, fairest, all 

- That love might language, or that rapture call; 
Consolers in the dreary hours of pain, 
Beacons of light on dark misfortune’s main; 
The only faithful ones of mortal birth, 
Spirits of peaven, enshrin’d in forms of earth. 
Woman! unsullied by the wiles of art, 
Creatures of soul, and images of heart; 
The last, the most important gift to man, 
To tinge with bliss his transitory span: 
Ye are the stars that brighten o’er our lives, 
As mothers, sisters, gentle loves, and wives; 
Ye are the flowers that spring along our path, 
Whose winning smiles can soothe the power of wrath, 
And prompt the soul to deeds of higher birth, 
That lend an immortality to earth. 
For us, what shall our gratitude essay, 
Such fostering beams of kindness to repay; 
It swells within us in our thoughtful hours, 
And bids us hope some praise may still be ours; 


_ And all our future purposes shall be, 


To wake a chord within her memory, 
That may responsive thrill in future times, 
Far more harmonious than our simple rhymes. 


Be this our aim—to cherish and beguile, 

To touch the heart and wake the kindred smile, 

“ To quicken in the mind of every fair, 

The seeds of worth which Heaven has planted there.” 
Be this our pride—o’erjoyed if it succeed, 

From virtues hand to gain the sacred meed. 


Our song is ended—may the coming year, 
Which glides upon us with its breath severe, 
Revive our earthly fortunes, and impart 
A joyous light to every saddened heart, 
And send to lowly cot or wealthy hail, 

A happy New Year and “ a health to all.” 
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